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another apartment of considerable size, built | strong, and well limbed: while in height they 
in the European fashion, and handsomely fur-|are in general something above the average 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. nished with tables, buffets, chairs, sofas, &c. ;|stundard of Europeans. On the whole, they 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | the whole, or nearly the whole, being of native | are, as a race, considerably above mediocrity 
wood and native workmanship. ‘he main} both in face and in person. The women in 
table would have done no discredit to a Lon- | particular are decidedly pretty. They havea 
don mansion, covered as it was with glass and | most lively expression of countenance, and are 
plate, and lighted with elegant lamps. The|always smiling and attractive; and their fig- 
lare was very tempting. It consisted of fruits | ures may even be admitted to be beautiful and 
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addressed to the Editor. 








From Chambers's Journal. 


Sir George Simpson’s Overland Journey Round one side among his guests. 


the World, 


(Continued from page 90.) 


We followed the trail of Sir George Simp- 
son to the shores of California; and we now 
set forth in his wake for the Sandwich Islands, 
in the middle of the North Pacific. 


this miserable hut, on the banks of the river 
Awatska, the guests of a people with whose 
existence we had before been scarce acquaiat- 
ed, and at the extremity of the habitual globe, 








of all kinds, sweetmeats, pastry, Chinese pre- 
serves, &c. with excellent tea and coffee: the 


latter, which had been grown in Woahoo by 


cha. Our plates, by the by, had been marked 


with our names, and we had been told to take 


our seats accordingly, his excéllency sitting at 


proceedings* blended the most punctilious re- 


In fact the whole 


feminine, seldom inclining when young either 
to corpulency or to the opposite extreme ; 
limbs and busts well-formed, and hands, feet, 
and ankles small and delicate ; while their gait 
and carriage, though somewhat peculiar, are 
yet, on the whole, noble and commanding.’ 
The description, however, applies to the mass 
of the people, the aristocracy being remarkably 
tall and corpulent. With the latter, shampoo- 


gard to etiquette with the cordiality of natural | ing stands in place of exercise, promoting cir- 
politeness, beating, out and out and over again, | culation and er without exhaustion or 


all that we had seen in California, in every 
respect, in room, in furniture, in equipage, in 
viands, in cookery, and in dress. Nor were 


|our native companions themselves so decided- 
*« Whilst we were at dinner,” says Captain | 
King, the friend and companion of Cook, “ in| ‘The chiefs, especially our host, were men of 


ly inferior as civilized vanity might fancy. 


excellent address ; and as they spoke English 
evough to be understood, we soon forgot that 
we were sipping our coffee in a country which 


'is deemed uncivilized, and among individuals 


a solitary, half-worn pewter spoon, whose | who are classed with savages.’ 


shape was familiar to us, attracted our atten- 


Some of the chiefs have houses built in the} 


fatigue ; and under such treatment they thrive 
so surprisingly, that they remain in perfect 
health, even when they have become so un- 
wieldy as to be unable to walk. The people 
are gentle and harmless, obedient and submis- 
sive, faithful and courageous, and singularly 
industrious. 

The Sandwich group contains 1000 square 
miles, or 640,000 acres of productive land, to 
which there is only a population of 88,000. 
This population is mainly supported upon poi, 
a preparation of the root of the kalo, of a 


tion ; and on examination, we found it stamp-| European fashion, of wood, stone, &c. occa-| brown colour, but otherwise resembling in ap- 
ed on the back with the word London. I can-| sionally of two stories, with tinned roofs, bal-| pearance beet. ‘It is reared in small enclo- 
not pass over this circumstance in silence, out | conies, verandas, and jalousies ; and these 
of gratitude for the many pleasant thoughts, | are enclosed within small! gardens of ornamen- 
the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances | tal plants. ‘The native houses, on the other 


it excited in us.”” *’Tis sixty years since | 


and now the new adventurer, in putting a gir- 
dle round the earth, meets at the same island 
with native pilots, who speak English like 


hand, are so light, that it is common to remove 


them from place to place. They are made of 


a framework of bamboos, covered with grass ; 
and having pointed roofs, and no opening but 


their mother tongue, in front of a large and|a single door, look like hayricks. ‘ The 


flourishing town of nine thousand inhabitants, 
Twenty years ago, Mr. Stuart describes one 
of the queens as banqueting on a living cuttle- 


fish, held to her face with both hands, while! 


its snaky arms writhed and twisted round 
her head. Sir George’s supper with Govern- 
or Kekuanaoa*was somewhat different. ‘ We 
were received by the governor in his hall of 
justice, an apartment large enough for the 
church of a considerable parish, being sixty 
feet long, thirty broad, and about thirty-five or 
forty feet high, to the ridge pole of the roof. . . 
The chiefs were all handsomely attired in the 
Windsor uniform, their clothes fitting to a 
hair’s breadth: 80 particular, indeed, are the 
aristocracy in this respect, that they have im- 
ported a tailor from England for their own ex- 
clusive benefit. Supper being announced, the 
chiefs, each taking one or two of our party by 
the arm, conducted us across an open area to 


houses are commonly separated into sleeping 
and sitting compartments, by means of cur- 
tains hung across from wall to wall ; but every- 
thing, whether exposed to view or not, whether 
within the house itself or merely within the 
surrounding enclosure, is scrupulously clean 
and neat, presenting in this respect a wonder- 
ful contrast with the filth and confusion of 
most of the native lodges of the continent. At 
whatever time of the day we dropped into a 
house, we found no difference in any of these 
particulars; there was never any unpleasant 
smell about the premises, all the refuse of fish, 
vegetables, &c. being regularly carried to a 
distance.” ‘The furniture consists of straw 
mats laid upon the earthen floor, and piled 
upon each other when meant to serve as beds ; 
together with a few gourds or calabashes for 
dishes, 

‘In form the men are commonly handsome, 


sures, which, with great care and labour, are 
embanked all around, and constantly covered 
with six or eight inches of water ; for, like rice, 
the kalo will not flourish in dry land.’ And 
so productive is the plant, that a single square 
mile is said to be capable of feeding 15,151 
persons ; or, in other words, the whole popula- 
tion might be subsisted on six square miles ; 
and this by the labour of one twenty-fifth part 
of their number. Supposing, however, that 
every person, without distinction of age or sex, 
required half an acre, ‘there would still re- 
main, even on that liberal and extravagant 
supposition, about 600,000 acres for objects 
not immediately connected with the mainte- 
nance of the natives,’ ‘The value of the land 
may be imagined from the fact, that an acre 
yields an average of a ton and a-half of sugar ; 
so that the whole country is capable of pro- 
ducing several times the quantity consumed in 
the United Kingdom. But it is the position of 
the islands which has made, or will make, 
their fortune. ‘* For all practical purposes, the 
Sandwich Islanders are on the direct route 
from Cape Horn to all the coasts of the North- 
ern Pacific. With respect to Kamschatka 
and the Sea of Ochotsk, this is evident at a 
glance ; with respect to Japan, when its ports 
















































98 THE FREEND. 
“The bell-shaped animalcules (Vorticelle), 
tage, even without regard to refuge or refresh- | the most intelligent and comprehensive we have | so called from their form, a beantiful cup or 
ment, in deviating to the right of their straight | yet received ; although it certainly occupies a} bell, with a coronet or cilia on the vpper bor- 
course, in order to make the north-east trades | space singularly disproportioned to the general |der, are in some kinds united by a spirally 
above the equator as fair a wind as possible ;| subject of the book, filling as it does more than contractile pedicle or stalk, to a common base, 
and with respect to California, and the north-| a third of the second volume. with numerous other individuals. In others, 
west coast, the apparently inconvenient devia-| From the Sandwich Islands Sir George | the pedicle, instead of being single down to its 
tion to the left is rendered not only expedient, | sailed for Sitka, the chief seat of the Russian- | attachment, springs from a common trunk, the 
but almost necessary, by the prevailing breezes | American Company, where he had a flying | individual bodies hanging at the extremities of 
which have just been mentioned. . . But the | journey before him of five months through the | the branches like the flowers of the hare-bell. 
group as naturally connects the east and the | dominions of the czar! Hitherto he has been} ‘The vorticella, like the monads, increase by 
west, as the south and the north. Lying in| in England, ‘1 have seen the English citizens|self division. A fissure begins to extend 
the very latitude of San Blas and Macao, with | of a young republic, which has already dou-/| through the longest diameter of the cup, and 
an open sea in either direction, it crosses the | bled its original territory, without any visible | continues till it is completed, the two portions 
shortest road from Mexico to China; while,| or conceivable obstacle in the way of its inde-| rapidly acquiring the perfect form of the spe- 
considering. its great distance to the westward | finite extension ; | have seen the English colo- |cies. In this clasg of animals, there are proofs 
of the new continent, but more particularly of | nists’ of -a conquered province, while .4he de-|of a muscular system however simple. No 
its southern division, it may, without involving | scendants of) the first possessors, however | definite nervous system has been detected, but 
any inadequate sacrifice, be regarded as a/| inferior in wealth and influence, have every |there can be no doubt, that a nervous influence 
stepping-stone from the whole of the American | reason to rejoice in the defeat of their fathers ;| is diffused through their structure, and the ex- 
coast to the Celestial Empire. . . . The posi-| 1 have ‘seen the English posts, that stud the|istence of an eye speck, or visual point, how- 
tion of the Archipelago, as just described, is| wilderness from the Canadian lakes to the|ever rudimentary, denotes a distinct nervous 
the more valuable on this account—that it nei-| Pacific Ocean ; | have seen English adventur-|centre. When examined at night they are 
ther is, nor ever can be, shared by any rival. | ers, with that innate power which makes every | found to be moving as actively as by day ; in 
If one makes no account of the comparative | individual, whether Briton or American, a real | fact, they never seem to require repose.” 
vicinity of mere islets, which are worthless| representative of his country, monopolizing| “The Rotifera, or rotating animalcules, 
alike for refuge and refreshment, the Sand-| the trade, and influencing the destinies of Span- | possess a more perfect organization, muscles 
wich Islands form perhaps the most secluded} ish California; and lastly, | haye seen the|more distinctly developed, and, which seems 
spot on earth, being at least twice as far from} English merchants and English missionaries | almost incredible when asserted of animalcules, 
the nearest land as the lone rock of St. Hele-| of a barbarian Archipelago, which promises, | none of which exceed two-thirds of a line* in 
na. . . + Already have the Sandwich Islands| under their care and guidance, to become the | length, are armed with jaws and teeth,—these 
begun to be a common centre of traffic for| centre of the traffic of the east and the west, of | being formed of a hard substance, can easily 
some of the countries which they serve to link} the new world and the old.’ Thus England | be disengaged from the soft parts, by crushing 
together. . . . When the ports of Japan are| and Russia, with the sole exception of the|the animalcule between two plates of glass. 
opened, and the two oceans are connected by | Swedish peninsula, girdle the globe together. | These organs exist under several types, which 
means of a navigable canal, so as to place the| But Sir George, we apprehend, miscalculates|are so constant and regular, that M. Ehren- 
group in the direct route between Europe and| the grandeur of the latter country, by far the| berg states, the rotifera might almost be ar- 
the United States on the one hand, and the} greater part of which is a desert. o like quadrupeds according to their 
whole of Eastern Asia on the other, then will (Te be continued.) teeth. Some have a long tooth in each jaw, 
the trade in question expand in amount and capable of being protruded, and thus, a puir of 
variety, till it has rendered Woahoo the empo- powerful nippers is formed, by which the ani- 
rium of at least the Pacific Ocean for the pro- malcule seizes and tears to pieces its living 
ducts, natural and artificial, of every corner of prey ; for the rotifera possessing this dental 
the globe. Then will Honolula be one of the apparatus, are carniverous and very rapacious. 
marts of the world, one of those exchanges to Others have several teeth fixed at the moveable 
which nature herself grants in perpetuity a extremity of each jaw, forming as it were 
more than royal charter.’ toothed hammers, which strike upon a solid 
It is melancholy to think, however, that this body, the food being thus comminuted or 
brilliant future is predicable only of the islands, crushed as upon an anvil. Respiration, or, 
not of the islanders. These are vanishing, as more properly, the aeration of the fluids, is 
elsewhere, before the advance of civilization, effected in the rotifera by the constant intro- 
New luxuries have awakened new wants ; and duction of fresh water through one or more 
in order to satisfy these, the lower classes have apertures near the neck; and in some kinds 
been ground down by the chiefs to such a con- there are internal oval bodies, composed of 
dition of starvation, that they have come to granules, or corpuscules, which have constant- 
look upon their children as rivals and enemies. ly a tremulous motion, and are supposed to 
‘In 1824, Mr. Stuart wrote thus :— We have perform the office of branchia, or gills. There 
the clearest proof, that in those parts of the are indications of nervous centres, or ganglia, 
islands where the influence of the mission has in several genera ; and from one to four punc- 
not yet extended, two-thirds of the infants born tiform eyes have been observed in 150 species : 
perish by the hands of their own parents be- in some there appears to be a ganglion, or 
fore attaining the first ar second year of their| vidual animalcules, attached to a tabular.case|neryous mass, immediately below the eye. 
age.”’ Since then, the tyranny has been| or support ; while the globe volvox, which un-|Some kinds are oviparous, others viviparous. 
more in form of law, and regular taxes have| til recently, was supposed to be a single ani-|‘The ova or eggs, retain their vitality for al- 
taken the place of capricious exactions; but| mal, is now shown to be a group of monads, | most an unlimited period, and are transported 
the effect remains the same. The diseases of| fixed on a globular integument or case. The| by the water, and wafied by the winds—for, 
Europe, . . . contribute likewise to thin the} revolving motion, by means of which it is pro-| whether dry or moist, they remain uninjured ; 
population ; and the result is the extraordinary | pelled through the water, is automatic, (that | till thrown into the conditions suitable to their 
and pitiable spectacle of a nation rapidly van-| is, an organic or involuntary motion,) by | organization, they become developed, and the 
ishing from the face of the earth, ‘ because its| which the colony of monads is transported| apparently pure waters suddenly teem with 
ordinary wear and tear is not recruited from| from place to place, and thus supplies of food 
the ranks of a rising generation.’ Our au-| are constantly obtained. 




















































For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Disclosures of the Microscope. 
(Coneluded from page 95.) 


“‘In the group under the microscope, some 
minute points or globules, of various colours, 
may be observed gliding rapidly along in vari- 
ous directions. Some are without eyes, or 
any sensible organs but the cilia. Others 
have a red eye speck, and many have indu- 
rated cases or shells. They vary in size from 
one two-thousandth to three-thousandths of a 
line in diameter; a drop of water may there- 
fore contain 500,000,000. They are of vari- 
ous colours, green, red, pink, yellow, bluish— 
and the floating coloured slime, which some- 
times appears on the water, is an aggregation 
of countless myriads of these beings. One 
species of a glassy or crystalline appearance, 
is said to be carnivorous. The Gonium or 
Tablet Monad is formed of a group of 16 indi- 





* A line is one-twelfth of an inch in length. 
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myriads of highly organized beings. Even} when the water first congeals, each animalcule | it from our senses, we might behold a theatre 
the adult animals of some species—the com-| is surrounded by a moist space caused by the of as many wonders as Astronomy can unfold ; 
mon rotifers for instance—after being appa-|caloric liberated from its owa body ;* a high | a universe within the compass of a point, so 
rently dried up for several years, will start|temperture also destroys them. Atmospheric | small as to elude all the powers of the micro- 
into life upon the addition of a few drops of| air is as necessary for the infusoria, as for the| scope, but where the Almighty Ruler of all 
water, and throw their rotatory organs into full! warm blooded animals. ‘They are killed by | things finds room for the exercise of his attri- 
play, as if roused from a refreshing slumber. | substances which affect the chemical composi- | butes, where he can raise another mechanism 
That adult animals possessing eyes, muscles, | tion of the water; but the strongest poisons if| of worlds, and fill and animate them all with 
nerves, organs of respiration, &c., should re-| only in mechanical suspension in the fluid, ex- | evidences of his glory !” 

vive afier being dried up to dust, is a phe-jert no influence upon them. Infusoria always 
nomenon so startling, as to require the most) appear in vegetable infusions, simply because 
satisfactory evidence, before the possibility of| their germs being everywhere present, find in 
such a resurrection could be admitted. The | such fluids a proper medium for their develop- 
statement, with some limitation, is, however,| ment ; hence, the same kinds of infusions do 
unquestionably true ; for though it is not to be| not always contain the same species of animal- 
supposed, that any auimat could revive if it} cules?*. ; 9 
were quite dried up, yet it is certain that some| ‘The atmosphere which is always charged 
species of the Infusoria, will remain in a dor-| with infinitesimal particles of matter, both or- 
mant state for years, if buried in earth or sand| ganic and inorganic, wafts in every breeze 
apparently dry. Some rotifera were alternate- | immense quantities of the sporules of plants, 
ly dried and rendered dorimant, and then re- | and the ova of animals. ‘The rapid increase 
vived by the addition of water, twelve times,|of the infusoria yields a never-failing supply 
appearing at each successive resuscitation, as|of their germs, and countless myriads are, 
active as at first. Professor Owen mentions | therefore, everywhere ready to burst into life, 
having seen the revival of an animalcule, (a| and go through their assigned phases of devel- 
species of Arctiscon,) which had been pre-| opment, when placed under the conditions spe- 
served in dry sand four years.” cially required by the type of organization to 

The pitcher-shaped Brachionus is described | which they belong. Though the influence of 

as “ having a smooth shell with six short horn. | light is favourable to the infusorial life, it does 
like processes or spines on the front part, the | not appear to be absolutely necessary ; the or- 
body white, of from one-sixth to an eighth of | dinary duraiion of life in these animals, varies 
a line in length. The jaws have five teeth at| from a few hours to several weeks. Rotifera 
the free extremity, and may be reyarded as| have been traced to the twenty-third day of 
dental hammers, divided into sharp spines| their existence. The death of these animals 
which crush the food upon the little block or | is generally sudden ; but in sume of the larger 
anvil beneath. This creature has one eye] species, convulsive struggles attend their disso- 
which is quadrangular, a respiratory tube, and | lution. 

trembling organs (Branchiw) in the interior.| In taking his leave of the reader, our author 
‘shell. other. species is_ es: “Amply will my labours be re- 
. These minute beings ag: , should” 
ther in numberless myriads, so as to form 
whitish masses that float in the water; after 
the death of the animals the shells retain their 
form, and accumulate in layers at the bottom 
of pools, lakes, &c. In many families of the 
polygastric infusoria, the cases or shells con- 
sist either of lime, silex (flint), or iron ; and 
these retain their form and structure for unlim- 
ited periods of time. From the inconceivable 
numbers of these shell-animalcules which 
swarm in every body of water, whether fresh 
or salt, and the immense rapidity with which 
the species increase, extensive deposits or stra- 
ta of their cases are constantly forming at the 
bottom of lakes, rivers, and seas. Hence have 
originated the layers of white calcareous earth 
common in peat-bogs and morasses,—the Tri- 
poli or polishing slate of Bilin, consisting 
wholly of the siliceous cases of animalcules,— 
and the bog-iron composed of the ferruginous 
shields of other forms of polygastria. In 
short, the extensive and important changes 
that have been produced on the earth’s sur- 
face by this agency, in the earlier ages of the 

hysical history of our planet, and those of a 
ike nature which are guing on at the present 
time, are in the highest degree interesting, and 
have but lately become the subject of scientific 
investigation. 

“ The Infusoria like animals of higher or- 

ganization, suffer and perish from sudden tran- 
sitions of temperature, They die in ice ; but 

































For “ The Friend.” 
Pias 1X.—The Reformer, 


I send for insertion in “ The Friend,” the 
following extract, should the Editor think it 
suitable for introduction into its colum#fs:: | 
have noticed at different times, accounts com- 
ing from various quarters, and published in the 
periodicals of the day, of the reformation insti- 
tuted by the »-eseat incumbent of the Papal 
throne, and ¢ ge which he has already 
effected, and s_ as likely still further to carry 
on, among the people who acknowledge him 
as their spiritual aod temporal head. It is 
certainly one of the most striking events in this 
eventful age, that the head of the Romish 
Church is manifesting so strong a determina- 
tion to break up the system of oppression and 
degradation, which has long distinguished that 
government, and to dispense to his subjects 
some portion of the knowledge and civil liber- 
ty which is their natural right, and of which 
they have been deprived for so many ages. 

Should Pius |X. indeed carry out his ex- 
pressed determination of making the New Tes- 
tament his guide for dispensing justice and 
mercy to his people, it cannot be long before, 
not merely that degree of civil liberty which 
they are prepared to estimate and enjoy, will 
be obtained by them, bat also freedom from 
have heretofore kept them in ignorance and 
idolatry, will gradually spring up and flourish, 
as the light of Truth is permitted to break in 
upon them; and the foundation upon which 
that mighty structure of antichrist (the papal 
hierarchy) has been erected, being thus under- 
mined, it must ultimately sink beneath its own 
weight. 

Well may the crowned heads of Europe, 
who have employed the darkness of Roman- 
ism to conceal and withhold the rights of their 
people, tremble for the stability of their thrones; 
and no marvel is it, that they are alarmed at 
the just and liberal sentiments of the Pope, and 
urgently desirous to withhold him in the good 
work which he has begun. 


“ Cardinal Mastai Ferreti was elected pope, 
June 16th, 1846, and assumed the title of Pius 
\X. He at once entered upon a course the re- 
verse of that which his predecessor had pur- 
sued. He went through the streets on foot, 
which the five preceding Popes had never 
done. He preached, which no Pope had done 
before for three hundred years. He sought 
the society of men of talents and information, 
and spent much time with them and with the 
officers of the government, discussing projects 
of reform. He gave audience without the 
ordinary ceremonies, and appointed days on 
which the meanest subject could have free ac- 
cess to his person. 
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and intelligent, to enter upon a department of 
science so replete with interest and instruction, 
and which is in the highest degree calculated 
to exert the most beneficial influence on the 
character, by leading the mind from frivolous 
and unworthy pursuits, and exciting in it those 
aspirations after truth and wisdom, which ele- 
vate the soul above the petty passions and 
prejudices of common life. And this salutary 
tendency it possesses in common with every 
other branch of natural knowledge ; for such 
is the consummate perfection of all the works 
of the Creator, that whatever path of inquiry 
we may select for our especial investigation, if 
followed in a right spirit, will conduct us to 
the ‘ Fountain of living waters,’ to the Source 
of all truth and wisdom. Thus, in the impres- 
sive language of Dr. Chalmers, ‘ while the 
telescope enables us to see a system in every 
star, the microscope unfolds to us‘a world in 
every atom.’ The one suggests to us, that 
above and beyond all that ts visible to man, 
there may be regions of creation which sweep 
immeasurably alony, and carry the impress of 
the Almighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of 
the universe ;—the other, that within and be- 
neath all that minuteness which the aided eye 
of man is able to explore, there may be a 
world of invisible beings; and that, could we 
draw aside the mysterious veil which, shrouds 





* Ehrenberg. 
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- ‘Nor | were these 1 mere ticks to gain popu- ~heleen of the municipal organizations — | buying. 


You need not think of. offering ies 


larity, but the fruit of an honest desire to be| Reform of the criminal and civil code, the! a lower bidding ; he will not abate a para, and 


acquainted with the wants of his people, that 
he might relieve them. A common soldier | 
brought to him a loaf of miserable bread, and | 
said it wasa fair sample of their rations. Pius | 
took the loaf, and laid it on the plate of the’ 
minister of war, whom he had invited to din- 
ner ; and as the astonished functionary turned 
pale, charged him wjth the fault. After that | 
he went through the barracks, found 4000 | 





favour of trial by jury—suppression of va- | 
| grancy— improvement of forests and rivers— | 
the Jews in Rome—the tariff on imports—the 
| duties upon salt and other articles of home 
| production—the sanatory condition of towns, 
and the erection of gas works. 


| 


-—construction of railroads—the condition of | 





commission on which have already reported i in | the only reply he will make, will be to take 


| back the article in question and return it to its 
| place.— Lztract. 


For ** The Friend.”’ 


7 Ameient and yet New. = * 


He sunpeual Having met with a copy of an epistle written 
also to his council the abolition of capital pun- | by the W omen’s 
loaves of a similar character, which he distri- | ishments, and secularizing of the state offices, | | don, i in 17 


s Yearly Meeting, held in Lon- 
78, to the Yearly Meeting of Women 


buted to the poor; he degraded the minister, which had long been monopolized by the | Friends in Philadelphia, I'send it to the editor 


imprisoned the bakers, and gave each soldier 
money to buy bread for himself. 

On the 16th of July, just one month after | 
his elevation, appeared the first great public | 
act of his administration, in a decree of amnes- 
ty for political offences; which restored to lib- | 


erty, their country, their homes, and the rights | 


of citizenship, the victims of previous tyranny, 
to the estimated number of 6000. Many of | 
them were in great poverty, and a subscription 
was started in Rome for their relief. Marini, 
governor of the city, represented to the Pope 
that a dangerous political motive had prompted 
the movement. 
scription paper, put down his own name for 
100 and Marini’s for 10 scudi, and ordered it | 
to be handed around amongst the nobility. | 
Renzi, the leader of an insurrection at Rimini | 
the previous year, called on him to return 
thanks for the restoration of his libe erty, and 
was received us a son rather thana rebel, and 
during a long and affectionate conversation, 
Pius took from his desk a copy of Renzi's 
revolutionary proclamation, and said that al- 
though parts of it were wrong, it contained 
many useful suggestions of which he should 
avail himself. 

“ Galetti, another rebel leader, who had been 
in prison three years, presented him a memoir 
on the reforms which were needed in the law | 
of mortgages, and received in return a medal | 
of honour. This conduct showed that he sym- 
pathized with the motives and actions of the) 


political offenders, as well as with their suffer. | 


ings. He in fact, put himself at the head of 
the reform party, and set himself busily at| 
work to bring about those very changes which | 
a few months before it was treason to think 
of. *My people,’ said he, ‘laying his hand | 
on the New Testament, ¢ may expect justice 
and mercy from me, for my only g guide is this | 


book.” 


The Pope called for the sub- | 


clergy. 

council were some of them shocked at the in- 
fallible radicalism of the Holy See, and one of 

|them told him that if he did not alter his sys- 
|tem, the people would demand a constitution. 

\* And why,’ was the answer, ‘should | not 

accede to their desire, if a constitution is ne- 

| cessary to the welfare of my subjects.’ 

| ‘Such an answer did not satisly the uneasy 

dignitaries, and a conspiracy was formed, but 

\itg authors were discovered, the council abo- 

| lished, and one appointed in its place compos- 

|ed of simple prelates with a single cardinal for 
president; and now that also has given way 
to. a body composed partly of laymen. For- 
| midable opposition was experienced from neigh- 
bouring despotic governments, and especially 
that of Austria, which made energetic protests, 
| gathered armies, fomented insurrections, and 

'even marched her troops into the papal terri- 

| tory Amidst all these difficulties, added to 

those which are inseparable from such an im- 
mense labour of reform as Pius 1X. marked 

out for himself, it is not wonderful that he has 

peop obliged to defer the execution of some 

projects till a more favourable season, and to 
even recede slightly in one or two points from 
positions already taken. 

By Thus in regard to the censorship of the 
| press, a point on which the remonstrances of 
Austria are supposed to have been especially 

|urgent, the subjects of the Pope were greatly 
disappointe od by the language of the decree 
which he issued, mitigating but slightly the 
| severity of previous laws, and equally gratified 
| by the character of the new censors, who had 
been selected from the ranks of literary men 

“a known liberality. The execution of the 
law has been so satisfactory, that the number 

| of newspapers in Rome has trebled under its 
influence, and that of other publications dou- 
| bled, so that the whole number of periodicals 











** He sent out circulars to the governors of |i is now not far from 30. 


the provinces, requiring them to investigate | 
and report upon the temporal and religious | 
condition of the people, and the methods of 


improving them, and especially with regard to 
the diffusion of education, and the establish- 
ment of a military school for poor boys at 
Rome. With the same object, he re-instituted 
a board of education, which had been first es- 
tablished by Leo X., but never called together 
since his time. He appointed a number of | 
commnittees, partly of ecclesiastics and partly | 
of learned laymen, each charged with the 
investigation of some subject which concerned 
the public welfare and the drawing up of plans 
for meliorating the condition of the people. 

** Among these subjects were the following 


‘* Be the intentions of the new Pope what 
they may, he has so managed both his private 
conduct and public acts, as to gain the unbound. 
led confidence of his people, and produce such 
good conduct, order and quiet among them as 
to astonish even his best friends. ‘The num- 
ber of offences committed against person or 
| property in Rome, in June, 1546, was 500, in 
July 340, in August 360, in September 200, 
and in October 112.”—Jour. of Com, 





The Honest Way of Doing Business.— 
The sedate Turk is a man of few words, and 
seldom utters more than is strictly necessary. 
He sets his goods before you, names their 
price, and leaves you to do as you please about 


The cardinals who composed this| for insertion in “ ‘The Friend,” 
i< sufficient interest to occupy a space in his 





if he judges it 


journal. It was addressed to their beloved 
sisters at a period of commotion and of many 
trials, written in beautiful language, and not 
only expressing deep sympathy with them, but 
showing that it came from hearts imbued with 
the life and love of the Gospel, who could bear 
testimony from experience, and [rom the open- 
ings of the Word of prophecy, both of the suf- 
ferings of the true seed, and of the approach 
|of a brighter day that should succeed. ‘The 
friendships, interests and maxims of the world, 
with false principles, which then stole away the 
affections, and settled many in a polluted rest 
as they are now doing, are given as the mourn- 
ful causes of the degeneracy which came in 
upon our backsliding Society. Siill, as now, 
a living remnant were preserved, who had free 
access to the strong Tower and holy Sanctu- 
ary, where neither the floods which the dragon 
casts out of his mouth, nor his mysterious de- 
ceptive and insidious workings, can prevail 
against the faithful suffering seed. ‘The strong 
hopes which they entertained for beloved 
youth under the forming hand, are equally felt 
and applicable to many in this day, notwith- 
standing the efforts now making to introduce 
an easier way, and to remove the offence of 
the cross. But He who gathered our forefa- 
thers will have a humble travailing people, 
who are not ashamed of the simplicity of the 
Truth, or the foolishness of preaching that 
comes from the living spring, but who will 
confess Christ in the way of his leading, and 
by his power maintain the doctrines and testi- 
monies of ‘Truth, as they promulgated them to 
the world. Let every one put his trust in the 
arm of the Lord, and hold fast the profession 
of his faith without wavering—the beginning 
of his confidence firm unto the end. 





EPISTLE. 


To the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends in 
Philadelphia. 


Dearly Beloved Friends,— 

Under a renewed sense of the heavenly Fa- 
ther’s love still continued to his church and 
people, we affectionately salute the living 
amongst you, earnestly desiring that amidst the 
various tribulations permitted by wise Provi- 
dence, for the trial of stability, faith, and pa- 
tience, nothing may be able to shake your 
confidence ; neither will it, whilst standing in 
the harmony and power of the Gospel, which 
ever seeketh the restoration of mankind uni- 
versally, that they may happily be brought 
into the peaceable spirit and kingdom of the 
dear Son of God, and so be made fellow par- 
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THE FRIEND. 





takers of that divine life and love, which as a would almost fail them, while they sit as! sustain and encourage such a ministry, than 10 
‘twofold band, makes the Lord’s people one | among captives, enduring heavy burdens from judge between spirit and spirit, upholding and 


family the world over. 


the awful view of increasing desolations. And | 


cherishing that which the Head of the church 


Your epistle dated the 3d of the Tenth month | we can but deeply lament the revolting of the | ordains, while they reject and rebuke that 
last, was read in this our annual assembly, to tribes, who have heard an alarming call to re- | which has its origin with the creature. 


the tendering many hearts, who cannot but be 
deeply sensible of the sore conflicts, both from 


within and without, that you still have to labour | overtake them ; yet we fear some refuse to re- | 


pair to the tents of Israel under the protection | 


of the heavenly Shepherd, before the scourge | 


Philadelphia, Seventh mo, 21st, 1820. 
Beloved Friend :—Various causes have ope- 


under, and nearly sympathize with you there- | turn ; concerning whom it may with propriety | rated to delay a reply to@hy letter, which per- 


in; which exercise assuredly calls for deep 
searching of heart, to find out the cause of | 
those overturnings and tumults which have 
arisen, and wherein, as in every generation, 
the innocent must suffer with the guilty. 
In order wherefS, we feel a weighty con- 
cern to recommend all to go up to Bethel, 
and inquire as in the holy place; for “is 
there not a cause,” seems a close query, and 
calls for deep individual self-examination, why 
the just judgments of the Almighty are now 
executing in Temote countries, and we believe 
also await the gross impenitency of other sin- 
ful nations ; insomuch that may we not fear, as 
he hath been “ slow to anger,” and abundant 


in loving kindness, that his pleadings with so 











highly a favoured nation as this, will be with 
fearful rebuke, indignation, and terrible ma- 
jesty. 

May all therefore “ hear the rod and him 
who hath appointed it ;” the language is intel- 
ligible to every understanding through the dif- 
ferent ranks of the people; let us therefore 
unite in deep inward travail and searching of 
heart, that we may improve by every of his 
dispensations. And dear Friends, although 
there appears so great a declension amongst 
you and us, we trust there is a living remnant 
who witness to their unspeakable joy, free ac- 
cess to the strong Tower and holy Sanctuary, 
where the floods of temptation cannot reach, 
nor the rage of the terrible annoy, nor the 
cruel adversary with his mysterious workings 
prevail. “Tis here, centered in pure stillness, 
our confidence is renewed in Him whg un- 
changeably remains the rock and support of 
his people and children under every dispensa- 
tion ; yea, the all-sufficient supporter of their 
several wants, a counsellor to resolve their 
doubts, and an infallible instructer to such as 
are seeking an establishment in that holy high- 
way, which assuredly leads to the celestial 
country. 

This our Annual Meeting hath not been so 
large, (though many of our youth have attend- 
ed,) as at some former seasons, but we may 
acknowledge, that our sittings have not been 
without a good degree of the circulation of that 
Life, which is and ever must be'the spring of 
all Gospel labour, as well as of true worship. 
From hence we are confirmed in a living hope 
at seasons, that in the Lord’s time (who is now 
so signally shaking the nations,) he will again 
arise and magnify his own eternal arm, in ga- 
thering many people to the standard of his 
beloved Son, who may in life and doctrine ac- 
knowledge him to be their Light and Leader, 
and hereby through the efficacy of his own 
Divine Spirit, directed by unerring appoint- 
ment, once more make the place of his feet 
glorious. Was it not fora prospect of this 
kind, succeeding that of distress and dismay, 
the faith of a few mournful, pained travellers, 





be said in Scripture language, “ they have) 
loved strangers and after them they will go.” 
The alluring voice of worldly grandeur, its 
friendships, interests, and maxims, which with | 
false principles, have insensibly stolen away | 


the aflections, and settled them ina polluted | 


rest ;while the pure simplicity of Trath, as | 


revealed in the intelligent mind, which leads 
to the bearing of the cross, and an entire denial 
of self, and resigning the whole heart to the) 


haps ought earlier to have received the atten- 
tion that it deserves ; but being for a consider. 
able time after its receipt, much indisposed, 
and subsequently a great deal from home, time 
has thus passed on, though without the least 
intention of slighting thy communication, or 
in any degree unmindful of that real friendship 
which for many years bas subsisted between 
us, and which | trust is not weakened. 

As to thy letter written several years past, 


renovating power of Divine Grace, is rejected | concerning E. H., is has now so gone {rom 


as a way too narrow: Why? because repug- 
nant to the nature, temper, and wisdom of the 
natural mind. Yet there are some beloved 
youth, respecting whom we conceive strong 
hopes with you, that if they patiently abide 
under the forming, purifying hand, may so far 
advance in living experience through a settle- 
ment in love, and increasing humility, as in 
time to fill up some useful stations in the church, 
agreeable to the appointment of Divine Wis- 
dom, who can * make a little one a thousand 
and a small one a strong nation,” to the praise 
of his own adorable name. 

We salute you in the love of the Gospel, 
and remain your sympathizing Friends. 

Signed by ninety-four women Friends. 


For “ The Friend.” 
True and False Ministry. 


The following instructive letter, written be- 
fore the unsound principles which divided the 
Society in 1827, had been fully developed, 
contains counsel which may be profitably ap- 
plied by all classes. 

Where an unauthorized ministry prevails, 
the church must necessarily languish ; and if 
it is approved or connived at, we may safely 
conclude that the gift of discernment, either 
has been, or will be withdrawn, and a fond- 
ness for words supersede that spiritual travail, 
in which the soul is renewed with the incomes 
of Divine life. Scarcely anything will more 
effectually scatter the flock, and turn it aside 
from following Christ, than a wordy, lifeless 
ministry ; and is there not reason to fear that 


me, that my recollection will not serve to 
make any remark upon it, further, than that 
I esteemed it as the product of a mind honest- 
ly engaged for the welfare of our religious 

iety, and containing some just observations. 

have for many years had very serious 
thoughts respecting that Friend ; and it would 
be a comfort and joy indeed, if we had cause 
to believe, that self-will and human wisdom 
had less predominancy, and the life and power 
of Truth were more evidently prevalent under 
his ministry. Having at diflerent times had 
interviews with him, and finding that his senti- 
ments are in several respects repugnant to the 
principles and doctrines of our ancient Friends, 
and contradictory to the Scriptures, I candidly 
acknowledge that my mind is not so cordially 
united to him as I could have wished; for as 
a man and a friend with whom I have been 
long acquainted, | have a sincere regard for 
him. As tothe person whose circumstances 
and character has formed a prominent part of 
thy letter, | shall not say much; for having 
had some opportunity of being in his company 
both at meetings agd otherwise, my views on 
some of his principles, profession and conduct, 
have been expressed to himself. 

This is truly a day of very deep trial, some- 
what similar to that our primitive Friends were 
exercised with, and which since that time has 
ofien beset the church. Many at different pe- 
riods have professed to be endued with greater 
degrees of light and knowledge than their fel- 
low members, and under this idea, both in for- 
mer times and in the present, have set to work 
in order, as they have said, to introduce their 


in many places, our Society is in danger of| brethren and sisters to more complete reforma- 


suffering from such a ministry? Where a 
fervent travail of spirit is lost, the ability to 
suffer with Christ is withdrawn, and such can 
therefore know nothing of going with him into 
baptism and death for his church and cause’s 
sake, and consequently they cannot experience 
him to be «zhe resurrection and the life, in 
which alone any can reign with bim. 

There is reason to fear that the religion of 
many in our Society consists in a mere pro- 
fession of principles, without living faith. To 
such, a systematic declaration of doctrine is 
acceptable as ministry, though it is without 
baptism ; and with many who know and ought 
to act differently, it is found much easier to 





tion and the continual guidance of the Spirit 
in all things; hence they have taken every 
impulse of the mind as of pure origin; and im- 
agining that they were called to be leaders, 
have with much warmth, in high and positive 
assertions, attacked the salutary order and dis- 
cipline of the Society, spoken lightly of the 
Scriptures, endeavoured to invalidate their tes- 
timony, and not only suspected, but at times 
arraigned the standing of individuals, who 
through the goodness of the blessed Shepherd 
of Israel, have been frequently cloihed with 
His divine power, and made instrumental in 
feeding the flock, and in keeping up the hedge 
with which He in his wisdom has inclosed us. 
























THE FRIEND. 


Those restless persons, whether in youth or} There is a time, and that may now be, in 
more advanced, being very confident, gener-|the present state of things, that even under 
ally despise dominion, and are not afraid to| much contradiction and gainsaying, it is need- 
speak evil of dignities; and although they | ful for the subjects of the Prince of Peace to 
have much to say, may think they have at-| keep in retiredness of spirit, to be dumb, and 
tained to considerable experience, and that | as it were overcome by a contrary power: but 
they are called to the ministry ; and frequently | though they may seem thus to be crushed and 
appear in the assemblies of the people under |contemptuously trodden upon, they are in the 
that character ; yet ffom the opportunities that | hollow of His hand, and in the vision of Light 
have been afforded, their communications so} enabled at seasons to realize in their experi- 
far from convincing that they are the channels} ence the faith and patience of the saints in 
for a purer ministry, it is seen and felt in that | former ages, knowing the incomes of the love 
gift of discernment which, blessed be the Lord, | of God, and that the Lamb and his sincere 
is yet continued to the faithful among us, that | followers will have the victory. 

very little or nothing of the anointing power; With much love to thee and thy dear pa- 
and healing viriue of the Gospel, flows throngh | rents, | remain thy friend, 

them ; but that an aptitude to declaim, and if JonaTnan Evans. 
possible to sow the seeds of disesteem and divi- —— 

sion, is prevalent in them: for it is an immu- For “ The Friend.” 
table truth, that ministry without baptism is BIOGRAPHIES. 


not Christ’s, whatever other class it may fall 
under; and although they may tell a great} It appears by some extracts given in “ The 
Friend” of last week, under the editorial head, 


deal about purity, perfection, and extraordi- 
nary enjoyments, they are themselves subject | that in a paper headed “ Biographies,” in the 
to the dominion of a self-seeking spirit, whichy| number for Eleventh month 20th, | have unin- 

» working in a mystery, may, through the ve-|tentionally committed two inaccuracies—the 
one, in designating the instrument of music 


hemency and heat of their creaturely powers, 
make as it were, fire to come down from hea- | mentioned, as a “ church organ,” when it was 
really a “ barrel organ ;”—the other, in stating 


ven in the sight of men. 

Well may it be queried, who shall stand in| it as “‘ some years,” instead of perhaps “ eight 
this day of close conflict between spirit and | months,” that the instrument was in possession 
of the minister in question. 


spirit? Nothing I am sure that belongs to 

man, with all his knowledge and acquirements,} The book had not been seen by me for seve- 
will be a sufficient defence ; but it may be that | ral years; and the statement being made from 
memory, | may freely acknowledge that I had 


the faithful are, as heretofore, to be exercised 
forgotten the exact expression made use of. 


with much silent, painful suffering, having the 
sackcloth underneath, and little else to rest|| have since been favoured by a friend with an 
upon than the revelation which at times is gra-| inspection of the work ; on reference to which, 
ciously vouchsafed, that the foundation of God | it does not appear clear when the organ was 
standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord know- | purchased, only that for eight months previous 
eth them that are his. For although we are/to his decease, this Friend greatly enjoyed it. 
exhorted earnestly to contend for the faith once|'The candid reader will, however, easily per- 
delivered to the saints, yet as the battle is the} ceive that these verbal inaccuracies are of no 
Lord’s, the way of overcoming has generally | moment, in reference to the object for which 
been more by secret travail under deep abase-| the memoir was noticed ; which was, to show 
the inconsistencies in many of our modern 


ment, than by open contest; and as Friends 
simply and humbly keep to His divine power | biographies, and instances of departure from 
our ancient principles and practices; and to 


in their own measures, he will in his own time 
make way for the deliverance and reign of his| warn Friends from following them as exam- 
ples. 


royal seed, the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Let us my dear friend, not believe every| 1 likewise stated that the book in question 
spirit, for we are told that Satan hath trans- |‘ was ornamented with more than one picture 
of the deceased ;” and from my recollection, | 


formed himself into an angel of light ; and the 
great Head of the church forewarned his dis-| believed myself justified in saying so. The 
r’s correspondent, however, informs us 


ciples that those should arise, who, if it were 

possible would deceive the very elect ; having | thpé the book “ contains a likeness, not more 

all the appearance and profession of the true|than one, of .” It appears, on 

followers of a vilified and crucified Lord. examining the work, that there are really two 
Let us keep close to that which in our youth | portraits ; one, of the subject of the memoir, 

the other, of his wife. 


tendered our hearts, brought us into love with 
The following extracts from the memoir 


the way and work of Truth, into near union 
with those on whom the care of the churches | alluded to, will probably place the subject in 
its true light. 


rested, and also with the testimonies and sta- 
Page 179.—* Jt became needful, in the early 


tutes given us as a peaple to preserve and 

maintain inviolate: what fear and care it|part of 1832, [ think, to keep my father en- 
wrougiit, that nothing through us should arise | tirely secluded from society, in order to prevent 
to cause uneasiness to any, or give occasion | the recurrence of attacks which always came 
for our elder Friends to be brought under ex-|on after mental excitement: they were not 
ercise on our account. Here much fervent love | faintings, nor were they regular fits, but he 
towards each other was experienced, and we| sometimes fell down in them; and as they 
often felt bound up together in the bundle of| were evidently the effect of a feeble condition 
life. 



















































































































from them ; or, awaking, never have regained 
his consciousness,” 

Page 180.—* After some months, the sys- 
tem of total seclusion, which he himself had 
found truly acceptable, was gradually relaxed ; 
and he was again able, under prudent manage- 
ment, to receive and enjoy the visits of his in- 
timate friends. During this period, as well as 
subsequently, he was capable of conversation, 
and derived pleasure from listening to read- 
ing. - 

After mentioning some of the books which 
he enjoyed, the author adds: “ Other kinds of 
books were read to him ; agg newspapers, bi- 
ography, and travels, were resoried to, in or- 
der to interest his mind; which retained ils 
original thirst for information, und its acute 
powers of investigation, if slightly deadened, 
yet still in much vigour.” 

Page 181.—“ He was not unftequently in a 
painful state of depression ; arising, as | have 
said, from the final mental conflicts through 
which he was called to pass, as well as from 





the decaying condition of his const#utional en- 
ergies. He, of course, felt the absence of the 


pleasant excitement and variety of the active 
mode of life to which he had been so long de- 


voted. It was indeed a heavy trial for him 
‘to learn to vegetate ;’ and to relinquish an 
activity, which had its matter as well as its 
manner to recommend it to his warmest affec- 
tions. “But, with his characteristic content- 
ment, he maintained a sweet patience ; and 
was generally, in appearance, negatively 
cheerful :—perfectly willing, even desirous, 
for his own sake and mine, to avail himself of 
every lawful means of improvement to his 
health, or stimulus to his spirits,” &c. 


Page 184.—* In the course of his gradual 


decay, my father’s mind recurred, with yearn- 
ing thoughts, to saered music, as a sweet and 
soothing means of diminishing his sufferings, 
and calming his spirits. He did not, however, 
permy himself to yield to the wish, until, after 
diligent examination of the subject, he felt 
thoroughly persuaded in his own mind that 
he was permitted, without offending his con- 
science, to do so. 


“ When my father’s decision was formed, he 


procured a large barrel-organ, with only sacred 


tunes upon it: and very greatly did he enjoy 
it, during the last eight months of his precious 
life. He frequently expressed his thank ful- 
ness, that, having made a sacrifice of this gra- 
tification in early life, he was now permitted 
to resume it, in a guarded form, in old age: 
he did indeed often experience it to be,—‘ like 
David’s harp of solemn sound,’—of real ser« 
vice to his spirit, At times he liked that 
those of his little household, who were able, 
should unite their voices to its swelling notes, 
in singing a hymn ; but not unfrequently he 
appeared to use the tones of it merely to wing 
his thoughts to those regions whither his soul 
stood waiting to depart, ‘in the ready dress of 
a long preceding preparation.’ ” 

Page 186.—* 1! feel that I owe it to my fa- 
ther’s precious memory, and to myself, to say 
that I have not thoughtlessly or perversely 
brought forward this subject of sacred music. I 
do not wish to énter into the full consideration of 


of the brain, he might never have awakened | it, but only as far as it was connected with 
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THE FRIEND. 
this memoir #it was an important event in the; that at times” he liked some of his household cousin to many meetings ; and whilst with him 
evening of my beloved parent's life, which [| to accompany its “ swelling notes” by “ sings first spoke as a minister. He returned to 
seemed almost bound, as a faithful biographer, | ing a hymn ;” that it was found “ of real ser-| America in 1758. It is needless in this brief 
to relate : and | believe I ought not to shrink | vice to his spirit ;” and was used by him “ to sketch to trace his labours minutely,—but we 
from recording the testimony of his opinion) wing his thoughts” to the heavenly “ regions ;”|may say, that he subsequently visited Eng- 
respecling its guarded use ; nor, for the sake | and his own description of the effects produced, |lend six times, in only two instances remain- 
of other invalids, omit to state the fact of the | is, that he hoped it proved “a means of with-| ing over two years. 
sweet and heavenly effect which its beautiful | drawing the mind from thinking on the vani-| Samuel Emlen was of a cheerful temper, 
harmony produced on the mind of —— |ties of time,” and of “ meditating on the per-|and having his memory stored with interesting 
, when suffering under disease and de- | manent riches of eternity.” anecdotes,— which in conversation he freely 
pression. I ought to say further, that he used| How needful is it, that we be cautious of| brought forth,—his society was very pleasant 
to express himself much satisfied with the cir-| justifying departures from the upright mainte-|to young people. 
cumstance that his instrument, being a barrel-| nance of our testimonies ; least we gradually; We have mentioned one illustration of his 
organ, nothing ‘ light’ would ever be played| slide into more and more of a departure, our-|short, pithy sermons. A rebuke administered 
upon it, nor any precious time consumed upon | selves, from the ancient and well-tried paths,|to a young man, one he loved deeply, and ear- 
learning to perform. Nor would he have per-| in which our forefathers in the truth walked, | nestly sought to forward in the right way of 
mitted an instrument of another description to| and found safety ! holiness, was almost as sharp. ‘This young 
have entered his dwelling, upon any consider- X. man was one day entering the house of a rela- 
ation whatever; nor did the most vague idea tive, when he met Samuel Emlen in the entry. 
enter his thoughts of the propriety of introduc- For‘ The Friend.” | Being very desirous of escaping conversation 
ing music into our meetings for religious wor- with one who had often reproved him for going 
ship.” Thomas Seattergood and his Times. counter to his conviction of duty, in dress, ad- 
The following extract from one of his let- (Continued from page 93.) dress, and general deportment, he turned round 
ters, is given on page 265: to retreat, with a plea of being in haste. 
“The barrel-organ answers our expecta- Samuel however laid his hand upon him, and 
tions ; and | hope, at times, proves a means of saying he would not long detain him, drew 
withdrawing the mind from thinking on the him into the adjoining parlour. When there, 
vanities of time, and meditating on the perma- the old Friend said,—* I knew thy mother 
nent riches of eternity.” well. She dressed very differently from what 
The editor’s correspondent appears to think thou dost.—One of you must be a fool.—Thy 
that I have withheld certain facts, which mother was a wise woman! Now thou may- 
would: justify the employment of the buar- est go!” 
rel-organ ; the most prominent of which is, the Of the many anecdotes told of the spirit of 
alleged state of mind and body, that in his discernment which characterized Samuel Em- 
epinion called for music as a remedy. With- len, we may relate a few. A valuable Friend, 
out entering into the question of the use of a member of another Monthly Meeting, paying 
music in cases of insanity, upon which point, a visit to Philadelphia, brought his son with 
physicians who have given most attention to him. The young man, having heard that 
the subject, differ widely in opinion ; it is suffi- Samuel Emlen could see into the inward state 
cient to say, that there is no evidence in the and condition of those he was with, was par- 
Biography, that the subject of it was insane, ticularly desirous of avoiding an interview,— 
as the editor’s correspondent appears to wish having, as he thought, sufficient reasons for not 
the readers of “ The Friend” to suppose ; and liking to be seen just as he was. The father 
which would be the only excuse allowable, in attended the Northern District meeting to 
our view, for the resort even to “ rhusical which Samuel Emlen belonged, and the son 
sounds of the simplest character.”. Such an could not refuse to accompany him, although 
insinuation, as that of insanity, would doubt- he felt no little fear at the prospect of being 


less be indignantly rejected by his family and in the same house with this discerner of spi- 
friends. That he was attacked with an affec- rits. He kept, however, as far from the gal- 


tion which rendered him insensible for short lery as possible, and felt comforted at the close 
intervals, producing high nervous excitability, of the meeting, that he had so far escaped a 
and accompanied by occasional delirium, is public rebuke. But he soon found cause of 
undoubted ; but these are circumstances not fresh uneasiness, for Samuel Emlen kept close 
unusual in various diseases, and are far from to his father, and said when the latter accepted 
constituting insanity. Indeed, the whole tenor an invitation to dine with William Savary, ‘I 
of the account shows conclusively, that his will go along.’ Dinner passed sociably and 
mind was generally capable of exercising all pleasantly, and when the company afterwards 
its functions. There was “ contentment,” gathered into the parlour, the young man took 
“ sweet patience,” an “ appearance” at least the farthest corner of the room from the spot 
of “ cheerfulness,” and “ acute powers of in-| Pemberton, where he acquired a knowledge of| where the object of his dread had located him- 
vestigation, if slightly deadened, yet still in| mercantile business; but having a sufficient|self. All his plannings however, were in vain. 
much vigour.” patrimonial estate, he never engaged in trade|Soon Samuel fell into silence, and the word of 
Nor does it appear that the music was either} on his own account. Soon after he arrived at| exhortation and reproof was put into his mouth, 
prescribed by his physician, or resorted to by | manhood, he accompanied Michael Lightfoot | He addressed himself at once to the trembling 
him in the first place, as a “ remedy” for dis-|to the meetings of Friends in Virginia and| youth, with such a soul-searching testimony, 
ease. Thus, he entered into a “ diligent ex-| North Carolina. In 1756, he paid his first|as unveiled all that the latter most wished to 
amination of the subject,” “ felt thoroughly | visit to Europe, sailing in a vessel for Ireland,| be hidden. But there was consolation as well 
persuaded in his own mind, that he was per-| with Catharine Payton and Mary Peisley,|as rebuke in the testimony, and holy resolu- 
mitted,” and when his “ decision was formed, | who were returning from religious labour in|tions were awakened, which through the 
he procured” the instrument. Here is no ap-| America, and with his relative Abraham Far-| Lord's assistance, were measurably kept. 
pearance of insanity, or of anything approach- | rington, who was ve bet the churches in} We have alluded more than once to the 
ing to it. And we are expressly informed,| Great Britain. In I he accompanied his|dimness of outward vision of this extraordina- 















































































In our last number, we introduced our read- 
ers to the external appearance of Samuel Em- 
len ; in this, we shall give a short sketch of his 
life. : 

He was born in Philadelphia on the fif- 
teenth*day of the First month, 1730. His 
parents, having themselves submitted to the 
restraints of religion,—the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,—felt the obligation of endeavour- 
ing to preserve their children from evil. As 
ability was furnished them from above, they 
laboured for the good of their offspring, seek- 
ing to bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. The temptations of Satan, 
were presented to the mind of the youthful 
Samuel, and in measure obtained some hold 
there, yet through the watchful care of his 
friends, and the preserving grace of the Most 
High, he was kept from gross evils. Very 
early in life he was acquainted with the visit- 
ations of the Holy Spirit,—very early did he 
love inward communion with his Maker, and 
receive instruction in heavenly things. 

He was blessed with excellent natural gifts. 
As a scholar, he was apt, and especially in the 
acquisition of languages,—being acquainted 
with Latin and Greek, beside several of the 
tongues spoken by the modern nations of Eu- 
rope. He was thus qualified in after life to 
address foreigners in their own language, 
when he was sent amongst them by the Be- 
stower of all spiritual gifis, to preach in Gospel 
power the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

After receiving his education, he was placed 
as an apprentice in the counting-house of James 
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rily gifted man. We have also spoken of his 
inward quickness of perception. The follow- 
ing anecdote shows that his inward sense was 
more to be depended on for direction, than the 
outward sight of others. 

A Friend, late a valuable elder in this city, 
when young in years, waited on a stranger 
somewhat advanced in life, to pay Samuel 
Emlen a visit. Whilst sitting together, Sam- 
uel fell into silence, became religiously exer- 
cised, and soon began#o preach powerlully to 
the state of some person young in years. 
There were but the three persons in the room, 
and the youthful elder knew that the commu- 
nication was fitted to neither of them. He be- 
came nervous and uneasy. He thought his 
spiritually gified friend, had for once made a 
mistake. At last, as Samuel continued his dis- 
course, his uneasiness became so greal, he 
could ao longer retain his seat. He arose and 
quietly approached the half opened door to 
mak’: his escape, when he perceived standing 
behind it in the adjoining room, a young man 
weeping bitterly. Relieved of all his faithless 
fears, the elder returned to his seat, with the 
substance of this text impressed on his mind, 
‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy.’ 

Samuel Emlen and his friend George Dill- 
wyn, often travelled together in great spiritual 
oneness, it being their lot many times in Eu- 
rope as well as America, to be led to the same 
meetings, and to labour in harmonious exer- 
cjse. At one time, whilst they were sitting to- 

ether io a meeting in London, in which George 
Dillwyn had been under great concern of mind, 
in a feeling that he was preparing for religious 
service, but knew not where it was to be per- 
formed, Samuel turned round to him and said, 
as if answering a question, “ Thou must go 
with me to Holland.” He who had been fit- 
ting George for the labour, had prepared Sam- 
vel for a similar work, and unfolded to him 
the service to which they were called, The 
whole matter was now clear to both :—they 
joined together, and with the unity of their 
Friends, visited the land whereto they were 
Pa, called, to their own peace and the edification 
of the gathered church, and mapy other scek- 
ing minds there. 

As Samuel Emlen was sitting one day at a 
window in Burlington, which overlooked a 
tavern yard, a number of persons entered it. 
The minister was too blind to see their coun- 
tenances, but in the fresh putting forth of Gos- 
pel power, he commenced speaking, “ | have 
a.message to thee, oh captain!” One of the 
company who was a captain, gazed at the 
speaker with much earnest interest, astonished 
at such a salutation, Samuel immediately 
continued, * 1 have a message from God, to 
thee, oh captain!” Having thus drawn atten- 
tion, the Gospel message flowed freely to the 
startled hearer. So effectually did it reach his 
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Providence, of opening his spiritual eyes to see 
the things belonging to his soul’s peace, and 
from that time a change took place. Mle wit- 
nessed true repentance and amendment of life, 







Lord Jesus Christ, whe had had mercy upon 
him. 












state, that it was the means, in the hands of 


and was himself concerned to call others to the 





THE FRIEND. 


as a man fearing God and hating covetous- 


ness. He was no bigot, but he was a close 
reprover of those, who to shun the cross, were 
following the vain fashions, customs and opin- 
ions of the world. 
condemn the eager pursuil of riches, and yet 
he was constrained to encourage honest indus- 
try within the limitation of ‘Truth. 
gaged in the most lively conversation, he | 
seemed ever on the watch, for the openings of| 
the Holy Spirit, and ever ready to drop a word 
in season. 
spects, yet in fervent dedication, he resembled 
our late dear friend, Sarah Cresson, who once 
observed, that when entering into company, 
she never was free to engage in general con- 
versation until she had first felt inwardly to 
know whether her Master had any thing for 
her to do there. 


When en-| 


Although differing in many re- 


(To be continued.) 


em 


Anger is more easily kept out, than govern- 


ed when admitied.—Seneca. 





| THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1847. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOLS, 
We are informed that the present session of 


West-town School opened with about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five boys, and ninety girls ; 
and that since its commencement the pupils 
have enjoyed general good health. 
visit of a committee, they appeared to have 
entered upon their studies with an earnestness 


Ata late 


which promises good success; and a lar, 
number of the scholars having made their first 


entry, and being in the elementary branches, 
time will prove what results will follow their 
diligence, and the instructions of their kind and 
assiduous teachers. 


Those engaged in the 
mathematics and in the classics, performed in 


a manner creditable to themselves and to their 


precepturs. The present condition of the 
school afforded to the visiters the hope, that 
a high regard for the advantages conferred by 
the institution, and the order and decorum in- 
dispensable for the security of these advantages, 
and the happiness of such a family, will con- 
tinue to mark the deportment of the pupils. 

We also learn that the Nine Partners Board- 
ing-School is becoming more nearly a school 
of Friends’ children; that it is full this ses- 
sion, and is progressing as satisfactorily as 
could be expected under its present circum- 
stances. 

No particular account has reached us of the 
number of pupils at the North Carolina insti- 
tution, further than it was expected the winter 
session would open with an increased number, 
May their best hopes for this useful seminary 
be fully realized. 

We have the agreeable intelligence that in 
the Mount Pleasant Boarding-school, Ohio, 
under the charge of Nathan and Deborah 


Hall, there are fifty scholars, which is more 
than double that of the preceding session ; the 
Some 


greater number of whom are boys. 


———— EO ODD Ss se SF 
His friends testify of Samuel Emlen, that he | sickness has prevailed in the famfly, but at the 
latest account all had recovered or were con- 
valescent. 
less than in some other similar institutions, 
and than it ought to be in this, it must be im- 
He was often drawn to/portant to that Yearly Meeting to have their 
seminary as well sustained as it now is ; many 
of the scholars taught there will probably dif- 


Although the number of pupils is 


fuse the benefits they receive among others at 
their own homes, or in their neighbourhoods, 
The concern is represented as affording satis- 
faction to its conductors. 

From information received, it appears that 
the second term of the Indiana Boarding- 
school, located near Richmond, opened. with 
about seventy-five s¢holars in the forepart of 
the Teath month. In the compass of a Yearly 
Meeting of thirty or forty thousand members, 
having more than eight thousand children under 
its care of an age to attend school, we should 
hope a liberality would manifest itself, adequate 
to all the provision needful for the comfortable 
accommodation and schooling of a much larger 
number than at present occupy the house. In 
a comparatively new country the progress in 
such a concern will necessarily require time, 
as well as means. 


RECEIPTS, 

Received of Enos Smedley, $5, to No. 26, vol. 21; 
of J. Mosher, agent, from M. Anthony, $2, to 42, vol. 
20; of C, Perry, from E. Perry, $2, to 15, vol. 22; 
from G, Foster, $2, vol. 20; E. Foster, $4, vols. 20 and 
21; of H. F, Chadeayne, P. M., from Jonathan Thorn, 
$9, to 26, vol. 21; of S. H. Bull, for self, and J, H. 
Southerland, $2 each, for vol. 21; of James Hollo- 
way, agent, from N. Smith, and J. Briggs, $2 each, 
vol. 21 ; of N. C, Wilbar, $2, vol. 21. The request of 
the latter has been complied with in anticipation for 
ae weeks.—The folding being now not done by 

ys. 


WANTED 


A suitable Female teacher to take the place 
of Principal in the Select School for Girls, St. 
James street, Philadelphia. 

Application may be made to Joseph Snow- 
don, No, 84 Mulberry street, Lindzey Nichol- 
son, No, 24 8S. Twelfth street, Rebecca Allen, 
No. 146 Pine street, or Elizabeth C. Mason, 
No. 68 N. Seventh street. 


AGENCY CORRECTED. 


Jehu Fawcett, Salem, Columbiana county, 
Ohio, is appointed agent for “* The Friend.” 





WANTED an assistant in the Drug busi- 
ness. Apply at 84 Arch street. 


——————————————— ae 


Drep, on the 7th instant, in the 91st year of his age, 
Excis Yarnatt, a member, and for many years an 
elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel. 
phia, for the Western District—This dear Friend, 
who had faithfully served in many important stations 
in our religious Society, was characterized by meek- 
ness and gentleness, combined with great integrity. 
In contemplating the close of his protracted lite, we 
believe we may safely adopt the language, “ Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright: for the end of 
that man is peace.” 
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